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wits. 


land, we’re going home, where an innu- | 
merable multitude are waiting to greet us 
—where amaranthine flowers forever 
bloom, and crystal rivers forever flow.— 
What though the heart is sad and worn 
with grief? We're going home, where sor- 
row and grief never can come. What 
though the eyes are dim with tears ? We're 


The next morning, some were riot- 
ing before daylight ; while one pale little 
fellow, who had pleaded for sleep at night, 
could scarcely be waked for an hour after 
breakfast ; and, worst of all, a certain Bill 
Barnes had been putting his new fishing- 
rod to a most unexpected use, by angling 
from his chamber window for a duckling, 
which he had actually caught, and tri- 


ing the culprit was summoned to Mr. 
Burr’s desk. He went, but not with his 
usual careless air ; although his first words 
were, ‘I suppose, sir, you intend to dis- 
miss me; and I acknowledge I deserve it.’ 
Mr. Burr looked at him steadily and sadly, 
and replied, ‘ No, James : you have niether 
father nor mother. God will discipline 

















} : 1 you. IfI am not to be his instrument, he 
lican. going home where all tears are wiped|"™P hantly drawn up with fluttering wings, | will find another. This is all that I have 
: while peals of cruel laughter welcomed the | to say.’ 
away. Yes, stricken one, look up, fresh . 
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new species of flying-fish. 

But Mr. Burr had now taken a survey 
of the work before him. He had seen 
enough of the boys to judge somewhat of 


In silent surprise, James looked at Mr. 
Burr’s countenance. There wasno anger 
there. He went to his seat. It was such 


courage take, for we are on our home- 
ward voyage bound! Our ship has weigh- 
ed her anchor, and soon, aye, very soon, 
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FISHING FOR PEARLS. 


are very rare. 


Those of the size of a cher- 





we shall reach our destined port. 
know we're going home, for our bark is 
steered by Bethlehem’s Star, and our pilot 


longer weep, but with Faith your true and 
loving guide, look up and smile, for we're 
going home ! 


We 


s skillful. 
Then, weary one, no longer sigh, no 
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JAMES MILLER. 











their ways, and of the manner in which 
they had been brought up. The school- 
hour arrived; their school-life was to be- 
gin at nine o’clock on Tuesday morning. 
It opened with a brief address from Mr. 
Burr, so clear, so resolute, and yet so kind, 
that the reading of the Scriptures, and the 
prayer, were listened to in perfect silence. 

Mr. Burr was singularly fitted for his 
task. He was sincere in his piety, highly 
educated, with an enthusiasm for study 
which was contagious. He had great de- 
cision, with entire calmness; and he un- 
derstood boys. In six months he had a 
most orderly school and household: his 


a studious and thoughtfnl day as he had 
never known. 

In the evening, there was a great alarm 
among the boys. Mr. and Mrs Burr had 
gone out to visit a neighbor; and Sam 
Richardson, a lad who had been seriously 
injured by the wild example of James, 
thought fit to climb to the ridgepole of a 
very steep-roofed barn, where James had 
ventured in a braggadocio mood, in spite 
of Mr. Burr's prohibition. No sooner did 
Sam reach the ridgepole than his head be- 
came dizzy; he grew frightened, and 
screamed for help. The boys ran for James 
Miller, who instantly climbed up the light- 
ning rod, supposing that his presence and 
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destroyed by the sharks ; and besides, 
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He has also a little net or basket, in which 
to place the oysters after he has collected 
them. When he has filled this, or is un- 
able to stop longer under water, he unlooses 
the stone from his foot, quickly shakes 
the line, and is drawn up by his compan- 
ions in the boat. These divers are often 


their health always suffers by their occu- 
pation. We have read somewhere a thrill- 
ing account of an encounter of one of these 
pearl divers with a shark, and of his nar- 
tow escape with life. 


some future day. 


the case. 





they mostly open of themselves. 


different sizes. 


We cannot lay our 
hands upon this account now, but hope to 
be able to give it to our young readers at 
There are divers who 
use the diving bell; but this is not often 
The shells thus obtained are 
put into vessels, where they remain till 
the body of the animal putrifies, when 
Those 
which contain any pearls, contain general- 
y from eight to twelve. After being dried 
ed, they are passed through nine sieves of 
The worth of a pearl is 
in proportion to its magnitude, round form, 


(@fine polish, and clear lustre. The largest 


ear of him who is far from his native land, 
his home, his friends. What words ofjoy 
do they convey. What myriads of bright 
hopes do they excite. Yet sweet as they 
are to the traveller in a strange land, 
sweeter, far sweeter are they to the sad 
and weary pilgrim whose home is not here, 
whose rest and peace is not on earth. To 
you, desolate one, whose joy has so often 
been turned to sorrow, whose hopes have 
so oft been crushed ere they had scarcely 
budded ; to you who have so oft given the 
last parting word and kiss to earth’s dear- 
est and most loved ones—how sweet the 
thought, we're going home! Going home 
to meet our loved ones gone before, in that 
bright world where all our sorrows will 
be forgotten, and our joys will be greater 
than we can now conceive; where fondest 
hopes will be more than realized, and 
where there will be no more sundering of 
ties, and parting of friends. What though 
the storm-clouds do gather o’er us now, so 
thick and dark as almost to preclude every 
ray of light ? We’re going home! where 
there shall be no night, no shadows, no 











e of the size of a small walnut ; but these 


clouds. What though friends are few, and 


to bandage a sprained wrist. They went 
to the pond: the youngest tumbled in, 
and she had to dry all his clothes by the 
fire. At dinner they eat all the chickens 
except the bones, and left not a scrap of 
pudding for Bridget in the kitchen. At 
tea-time they neglected her hard ginger- 
bread, and devoured every bit of the rich 
pound cake, which she had unwisely pro- 
duced as an especial treat on their recep- 
tion, intimating that they should like 
pound-cake or plum-cake every evening. 
With the greatest difficulty they were 
brought to comprehend that there were to 
be family-prayers at eight o’clock, and 
what was required of them on the occasion. 
The same boy who had balanced his knife 
on his finger while Mr. Burr was saying 
grace before dinner, and had poured some 
water down his brother’s neck as soon as 
they sat down, was seized with a sense of 
the comical during prayers, which vented 
itself in a decided snicker, that proved 
contagious. A torn jacket, and two torn 
pairs of trousers, were thrown down stairs 
for Mrs. Burr to mend, that first night ; 
and the uproar in the dormitories above, 
indicating a throwing about of pillows, a 
leaping from one beadstead to another, a 
shouting at being pinched, with now and 
then a doleful exclamation, ‘ Do be still, 
boys ! I want to go to sleep !’ nearly drove 





flowers forget to bloom in this foreign 


thought that some faint symptoms of a 
change began to appear, showing that even 
his bold and reckless nature was not whol- 
ly proof against the silent but potent at- 
mosphere ofa religious home. There was, 


on his fine face for a moment, when Mr. 


their family services. 


And he did wish it. 
for the discipline was strict. 


him. 


rishioner, who was dying ; and that Mrs 


day, was almost ill with anxiety. 


at times, an expression of serious attention 


Burr made an unusually earnest appeal 
from the pulpit, or read with emphasis 
some touching passage from Scripture in 
This was little 
enough ; but it decided Mr. Burr to retain 
him another term, if he wished to stay.— 
Another good sign ; 


In the first week of the new term, how- 
ever, he was in one of his rampant moods ; 
and, after riding Mr. Burr’s horse to wa- 
ter, he galloped off into the woods, catch- 
ing up one of the smallest boys before 
Wild with spirits, he rode on till 
he found he had lost his way ; and when, 
at last, he came home late in the evening, 
it was found that he had strained the ani- 
mal in leaping a ditch ; that the little boy 
whom he had carried off was sick with 
fright and fatigue ; that Mr. Burr had lost 
the opportunity of visiting a remote pa- 


Burr, who had had a violent headache all 


Mr. Burr and James did not exchange 


giving their mother every cent of their lit- 
tle earnings, as often as they found work 
to do! At last the mother fell sick, and 
through a weary illness she had no other 
attendance, save the occasional help of a 
neighbor, and the constant aid of her boys. 
They were never from her side, and it was 
touching to behold their sympathy, their 
gentle ministrations ; everybody prophe- 
sied that they would be blessed in coming 
years, for their thoughtful kindness to 
their mother. 

The widow recovered ; but it was now 
in the heart of winter, and their little stock 
of fuel was nearly gone. As soon as her 
strength permitted, she walked thraugh 
the cold on a cheerless day, to the shop of 
her employer, and told him her pitiful sto- 
ry. But the times were hard, her illness 
had made room for others as destitute as 
herself: in fine, they had not one stitch 
of work to give her. With a sinking heart, 
but praying, to keep her courage up, the 
poor woman toiled on from one shop to 
another, until it became late, and what 
with tears and darkness, she could hardly 
see her way home. 

‘If Mr. Hart himself had been there,’ 
she soliloquized, bending to the strong 
wind, and drawing her scanty shawl closer 
about her form, ‘I know he would have. 
given me work.’ 











the poor mistress of the house out of her 


ane word that evening, The next morn- 


As she whispered thus through heg 
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chattering teeth, a tall man with a long| now glowing with hope 
gray beard passed by her, and as he did|tan back to the hotel to 
so something fell to the sidewalk, and lay | thanks. 
Sarah paused ; | hind stood at the 


upon the crusted snow. 


and happiness, she 
ur forth her 
A carriage laden with trunks be- 
r. The driver mount- 


she had heard the noise made by the pack- | ed the seat as she reached the hotel steps ; 


et, and a mysterious impression led her to 
search for it. Oh joy! it was a purse, 
heavy and filled to the brim; yellow and 
shining lay the gold within, in its stro 
meshes, as she carried it toward a lighte: 
window. : 

‘ My poor boys, they shall want food no 
longer,’ she ejaculated, fervently: ‘ this 
is gold, gold! God put it in my way. He 
saw I was despairing.’ 

Suddenly, like a flash of lightning, the 
thought occurred to Sarah that not one 
cent of the new found treasure was honest- 
ly hers. But a moment she lingered, press- 
ing the money with her numbed fingers, 
the sorrowful tears pressing down her thin 
cheeks ; then starting forward, to find the 
owner of the purse, she walked hurriedly 
up the street, fearful that the temptation, 
should she arrive at her poor home and see 
her hungry children, might prove too 
strong for her integrity. 

Opposite the great hotel, as she stood 
hesitating which way to take, she saw the 
stranger enter. She knew him by his long, 
singular beard, and timidly crossing the 
street, she made her way into the billiard 
hall, and there, bewildered by the light, 
knew not what to say or do till twice ask- 
ed by a servant what she wanted. Of 
course she did no more than describe the 
stranger by his tall stature and long beard. 
But he had already gone out again; she 
must call on the morrow, they said, and 
call for Mr. Ascroft. 

The next morning, having eaten nothing 
—for she could not touch a farthing of the 
gold,—she was admitted into the room 
where sat the stranger. He rose as she 
entered, and gazed with a curious air till 
she presented the purse. Then he started 
with pleasure and surprise, laid down his 
paper, took the gold, and deliberately 
counted it over. 

*It is all safe,’ he said; ‘you have 
not—’ 

* Not one piece, sir,’ said she, eagerly, 
trembling as she stood. 

* You seem very poor,’ remarked the 
stranger carelessly. 

‘I ampoor,’ she replied. 

* Got a family, I suppose ?” 

‘ Four little boys, sir; I am a widow.’ 
. ‘Humph! humph! so I supposed— 
that’s the old story.’ 

* Ask Mr. Hunt, the tailor,’ cried the 


idow, steppi forward a little; ‘he |*8%™- 
stn Praan= Ia ‘Thomas,’ called Ellen, ‘ what makes} ment will be yours, for you have indeed 


knows me well ; he knows that I am poor, 
I am honest.’ 

A bright spot burned on her cheek as 
she spoke, and she forced back the tears. 

* Now confess,’ said the stranger, rising 
and walking to and fro before the fire, 
‘ confess that you expected a large reward 
for this.’ 

*I did think, perhaps,’ and she turned 
with quivering lips to the door. 

* Stop, stop !’ cried the stranger; ‘ you 
know you would never have returned the 
purse, had you not expected to be paid for 
it.’ 


‘ Sir!’ said the widow, her tone indig- 
nant, her thin form towering, and oh! the 
withering rebuke of her voice and manners; 
the stranger paused, holding the purse in 
his hand; then drawing forth the smallest 
piece the purse contained, offered it to her. 
For a moment she drew hack, but then 
remembering that her boys were hungry at 
home, and in bed because there was no 
fire, she burst into tears as she took it, 
saying, ‘ This will buy bread for my poor 
children,’ and hurrying away, she buried 
the bitterness of that morning in her own 
heart, 

It was four o’clock on the same day ; 
Sarah Goodwin sat by a scanty fire, busy 
in sewing patches on the very poor clothes 
of her four boys. 

* Run to the door, Jimmy,’ said she to 
the eldest, as a loud knock was heard. 

* Oh, mother !’ the boy cried, returning ; 
‘a big bundle for us; what is it? what 
can it be?’ 

* Work for me, perhaps,’ said she, un- 


and turning her head, there within, sat the 
mysterious stranger with the long beard. 
She had no time to speak, but he nodded 
his head as he saw her with clasped hands, 
stand there; her very face seemed a prayer 
embodied. 

Sarah never saw the eccentric stranger 
again. She took a little shop and stock- 
ed it well, and put her boys to school. 
To-day she is the proprietor of a hand- 
some store. Of her four boys, two are 
ministers, one is a doctor, and the other is 
a thriving merchant. Nobody knows 
where the man with the long gray beard 
has gone, but if he is living, and his eyes 
meet this, he will have the noble results 
of his generous deed toward Sarah Good- 
win and her four boys. 





PLEASANT SKETCH. 


For the Companion. 
THE TWO CORDS OF WOOD. 
BY MRS, MADELINE LESLIE. 

Just at dusk one November evening, 
three children occupied the large kitchen 
connected with the establishment of far- 
mer Grant. A bright wood-fire blazed 
cheerfully in the wide chimney, while 
from the crane the suspended tea-kettle 
was announcing, as loudly as possible, 
that the hour for supper was approaching. 
By the bright, but fitful light, one young 
girl sat reading ; another stood at the win- 
dow watching the cows, as they walked 
demurely from the yard to the stable, 
while a boy of eleven summers was seated 
on a cricket in front of the fire, gazing 
steadily at the flames, as they shot up- 
ward, but with an appearance of abstrac- 
tion indicating that his mind was else- 
where. 

Softly Ellen advanced from the window, 
and touching her sister Ruth, to call her 
attention, whispered, ‘ Just look at Thom- 
as! He's in a brown study, as teacher 
said this afternoon. I do wonder what he 
is thinking of.’ 





her brother, and then turning to her book 
in 


you look so sober to-night? Did you miss 
at school ?” 

The boy heaved a deep sigh, and then 
turned to his sister with a smile, saying, 
* Oh, Ellen, you can help me if you will ; 
one.’ 

Ellen promised, and Thomas led her to 
the further corner of the room, as his mo- 
to her his plan. ‘Last night,’ said he, 


heard father and mother talking. 


she works hard. 


a tear. 


for medicine. 
much.” 
“I know that, too,” replied father. 


What should we all do without you ?” 
**I sometimes think,” said mother. 


tying the package, when suddenly there vide for you and our dear children.” 


«ame to light four suits of gray clothes, 
with four neat black shining caps, each 
set exactly fitting to the dimensions of her 
boys. Almost paralyzed with astonish- 
ment, the widow remained on her knees, 


her eyes riveted on the words— a present 


for the fatherless,’ while the boys, appro- 
priating their wardrobes, danced about the 
floor, shouting with glee. 
* What's in the pocket, here? what's in 
ithe pocket ?’ cried Jimmy, thrusting his 
‘hand into that receptacle, when lo! out 
came the very purse of gold she had re- 
‘turned that morning. A scene of joyous 
confusion ensued, and the voice of prayer 
.ascended from Sarah Goodwin's full heart. 
ain and again she counted the glitterin 
P Five hundred dollars it deer 
ed an almost endless fortune. How her 
heart ran over with gratitude to God and 
to the good sfranger. She could not rest 





all do without mother ?’ 


can you, or both of us, do to help her ?” 


‘I mean somehow to buy her a bottle|one of the windows, laughing at the wild 
of that medicine,’ exclaimed Thomas, im-|sports of her cousins. Every now and 
pressively, ‘ but how to do it is the ques-| then Frank slyly sends a ball or two at his 
Dr. Jones had a load of wood cart-| younger brothers, who each supposing it 


tion. 
ed to-day, and he wants a man to saw it. 


I would go to-morrow afternoon and ask}a double discharge of balls. 
him to give me the job, and take the med-| are all called to tea. After the dishes are 
icine for pay, only father wants his wood | removed, they resume their several occu- 





till throwing on her bonnet, with cheeks 


comes. 





Ask him,’ responded Ruth, glancing at|them a kiss, and then added in a subdued 


only you must first promise not to tellany| growing up to be useful, happy, and re- 


ther had come in, where he made known 


‘after you and Ruth had gone to bed, I 
It made 
me feel so sad I. could not go to sleep.— 
She had been bringing in the clothes, and 
kept coughing, as she always does when 
Father told her that she 
must go to taking that doctor’s stuff that 
did her so much good last winter. At 
first she did not answer ; but pretty soon 
I saw her put up her hand and brush away 
* There are so many things to be 
bought for the children,” she said after a 
while, “‘ that I don’t like to spend money 
I don’t often cough so 


“but you must attend to your health.— 


“that my work is almost done, and if it her aunty’s knee, fixing her large blue 
is God’s will to call me away, he will pro- | €Y¢s upon her mouth, wondering at where 


I could'nt stay to hear any more, for I knowledge ; while one little dimpled hand 
had to run into the entry to keep from is stroking the soft fur of old puss, who 
sobbing aloud. Oh, Ellen, what could we lies stretched upon the warm hearth-rug. 


The young girl turned around and gave which she cannot leave, though her moth- 
her mother a piercing glance, as if to satis-| er frequently reminds her that she will 
fy herself that her brother had cause for|ruin her eyes by reading when she can 
his solicitude, and then asked, ‘ But what| scarcely connect one word with another, 


piled up to-morrow, before the snow | pations, with the exception of Frank and 


Ellen stood for one moment returning 
her brother’s earnest gaze, then said eager- 
ly, ‘ Ruth and I will pile it for you. We'll 
get up very early, and do our stint before 
breakfast, and then we shall have the 
whole afternoon.’ 

Thomas joyfully accepted this offer, and 
readily obtained the job from the kind 
physician. Before night he had piled the 
two cords in the shed, and sawed nearly 
a quarter of it. 

‘ Well, my little man,’ said the doctor, 
driving into the yard as Thomas was hang- 
ing up the saw preparatory to leaving, 
‘how much have you earned this after- 
noon ?” 

A bright thought flashed through the 
boy’s mind, and in true Yankee style he 
answered the question by asking, ‘ Doctor, 
how much a bottle was that cough medi- 
cine you gave mother last winter ? 
‘Half a dollar, I think. Is she sick 
again >’ 

The boy then communicated his wishes, 
and with a flushed face inquired of the 
doctor ifhe would be willing to let him 
have one bottle to carry home with him. 
The good man was evidently moved by 
this unexpected proposal. He made no 
reply except to invite the boy to his office. 
When there he talked to him more freely, 
and ended by giving him a small powder 
for his mother, with directions for taking 
it, inaddition to the desired cough medi- 
cine, and promised to call himself the next 
day. 

An hour later Thomas sat with his sis- 
ters by the fire, and communicated to them 
the joyful results of his afternoon’s labor. 
They then proposed to give the medicine 
to their mother, as a token of affection 
from her three children, ‘ for,’ urged Thom- 
as, ‘I could not have done it if you had 
not helped me.’ 

To say that Mrs. Grant was gratified, 
would be but feebly expressing her emo- 
tion when the love-token was placed in 
her hands. 

With moistened eyes she gave each of 


voice ‘God will reward you my dear ones. 
The blessing affixed to the fifth command- 


honored your mother.’ 

God did bless them in rendering the 
medicine effectual in restoring the health 
of their mother whose life he prolonged 
for many years. She saw her children 


spected by all who knew them. 





MOTHER’S DEPARTMENT. 





For the Companion. 
THE SNOW STORM. 
The snow has been falling all day with- 
out cessation. Trees, bushes, fences, and 
all out of door objects are robed in white. 


Willie and Ned come in from school cover- 


evening paper. 
ously plying her needle. Aunt Sarah is 
knitting in one corner, while her tongue, 
not less busy than her fingers, is relating 
some simple story to the little lisping 
Nell, who is leaning her curly head agvinst 


’ 


she obtained her inexhaustible store of 


Helen is engaged with an interesting book 


it is so dark. Cousin Flora is standing at 


.| to be the other, surprises the innocent by 
Soon they 





Frank is shovelling paths in the yard.— 


ed with snow, teasing Bridget for some- 
thing to eat, for they are in a hurry to go 
out and play at snow-balling. The father 
comes in from his toils, rejoiced to occupy 
a comfortable arm-chair by the fire side, 
and to scan at leisure the contents of the| wijlie> 
The mother is industri- 


close together, in one corner of the room. 
There is evidently some plan afoot. 
sently Frank goes to his father, and whis- 
pers something of importance in his ear. 
The father seems pleased; he lays down 
his paper, enters into his son’s plan, and 
promises to provide for its furtherance.— 
Frank continues his conversation with 
Flora. It appears that they are planning 
a grand sleigh-ride forthe morrow. They 
are to take supper at aunt Mary’s, three 
miles distant, who will see that everything 
nice and tempting is provided for their 
entertainment. They may invite who they 
will to be of the party. Frank has deter- 
mined, for one, that Lucy Mason, the pret- 
ty granddaughter of the good old minister, 
shall share a seat with himself, and Flora 
wonders if the rich and fashionable Miss 
Grayson will be willing to ride with them 
in their humble country way. At all 
events the evening passes pleasantly, and 
they retire full of joyful anticipations of a 
merry sleigh-ride on the morrow. 
The scene changes. We find ourselves 
in one of the most wretched abodes that 
ever afforded a shelter to a human being. 
The wind whistles through the cracks, 
driving in large quantities of snow, revers- 
ing the usual order of things, making out 
doors of in, for there are drifts of white 
snow in every corner, which no careful 
hand hath swept away. By the expiring 
light of the last faggot of wood on the 
hearth, we are just able to discern the form 
and features of a poor woman lying upon 
a lowly bed, while two little children, half 
naked, pale from hunger, and pinched with 
the cold, are trying to warm themselves by 
the miserable fire, which is fast going out, 
and the hearth-stone upon which they are 
sitting is so very, very cold, that they can- 
not feel the little warmth which the fire 
affords. They are crying piteously for 
something to eat; just hear them! The 
oldest, lifting her eyes imploringly to her 
mother’s face, says in plaintive tones,— 
** Mother, it is so cold here, and we are so 
hungry. I am sometimes afraid, mother, 
that we are never going to have anything 
more to eat, as long as welive.” The lit- 
tle one looks up and says, ‘‘ Never have 
anything more toeat? Suppose, Maggie, 
we should live to be as old as grandfather, 
or old uncle Luke?” ‘“O! we shan’t, 
Willie. We have got to die. Perhaps 
we shall die before morning.” 
The poor little fellow gave one look of 
painful, agonized astonishment, and burst 
into tears. 
** What will become of us if we die, 
Maggie ?” 
“* Something good, I’m sure, Willie. I 
heard a beautiful story once, how that 
every night when little children slept, Je- 
sus sent the blessed angels to watch over 
them, but when they went to sleep for the 
last time, Willie, he comes down himself, 
and carries them in his arms up to the 
beautiful home where he lives, and when 
they wake they find themselves in heaven.” 
“O Maggie, how I wish we might wake 
up in Jesus’ home to-morrow morning.” 
*“O, I don’t, Willie, for we should be 
leaving poor mother to die all alone. But 
Iam cold and faint; ar’nt you sleepy, 
Let us say our prayers now, and 
lie down together.” 


Then the two kneeled side by side, and| conversation which ran on with a naturd 
faintly murmured their evening prayer 3 
then, worn out with cold, hunger and| pathies of intellect and feeling. Mr. Al 
grief, they lay down, clasped in each 
other’s embrace. But ere another morning| served the interest with which Miss Brush 
dawned, death had crossed the threshold, 
and had touched with icy fingers both mo- 
ther and children, and instead of waking | ‘‘ now, Miss Brush, allow me to ask, 
to sorrow again, they awoke where hunger | do you like this Mr. Allen ?” 
and cold are unknown. 

Once more the curtain falls, then rises |tesulted in the marriage of the parties. 
again. Step lightly over the threshold 
now, for thou art entering the chamber of|°Tdinary intellectual endowments ; bold 
Speak comforting words, if| Striking, and original in her thoughts, 
thou canst, to yon weeping mother, clad she possessed the power of *expressi 
She has but| them with facility and clearness. 
yesterday laid her first-born child in the|f her deeply-rooted prejudices, with 
cold ground, and now for the first time the | 8™@8p of thought which could examine 
snow has been falling upon his grave.—| Sides with candor, she saw and ackno 
She knows that only his body is there—|¢dged the wrongs inflicted upon the Co 
that his gentle spirit is safe in heaven—| ies, and became a convert to her h 
but it is hard to lay him in the cold, damp | band’s opinions, and a most able and 
ground, where storm after storm would | ful counsellor of his in the subsequent 
If it had been | tical periods of his life. 
when all nature was gay with flowers,—| happy influence of manners, opinions, and 
when the soft zephyrs would have played| Sentiments, at once dignified and frank, 


in garments of mourning. 


beat over his frail form. 





Flora, who are sitting with their heads 


lighted there to linger, her tears would 





Pre- | have been fewer, her grief would have been 


softened, But ah! no; she hears storm 
after storm beat against the casement ; she 
must think of him who is being buried 
deeper and deeper from her sight, in the 
cold, damp ground of yonder burial-place, 
Thus we see how often that which brings 
the greatest joy to some, and that which 
constitutes to them a blessing, brings woe 
and death to others; and we should be 
careful, while we appropriate to ourselves 
the happiness, to provide at the same time 
for the misery of those who are afflicted 
thereby. Lorrie Lerenton. 





WOMEN OF THE REVOLUTION.—No. 18. 
FRANCES ALLEN. 

Miss Fanny Brush was the daughter of 
Colonel Brush, of the British army, whose 
military acts at Boston, just before the 
Revolution, served to give notoriety to his 
name. 
become the wife of the bold Vermonter, 
and brave patriot Ethan Allen. 

The wild and adventurous character of 
Allen’s early life, prevented him from 


gone through with many of his most dar- 
ing scenes before he seems to have given 
the subject much thought. It was owing 
to the relation of some of these most thril- 
ling adventures by friends, that an interest 
in him was brought about in the heart of 
Miss Brush. 

It is astonishing that two so entirely 
different, should ever have cast their lots 
together. The one a bold, rough, free 
spoken democrat, and stickler for the ut- 
most degree of power in the people; the 
other a well educated, refined young lady, 
of high aristocratic feelings, the daughter 
of a British field officer, who had served 
with distinction in the ante-revolutionary 
French wars. 

Miss Brush’s mother was Elizabeth Cal- 
craft, the daughter of James Calcraft, a re- 
tired veteran of the army of Queen Anne. 
After the death of Colonel Brush, Mrs, 
Brush married Mr. Edward Wall, and re- 
moved with him to the township of West- 
minster, Vermont. The position chosen 


This young lady was destined to | 


forming a youthful attachment, and hehad | 





by him for a residence, was one of the 
most beautiful in that section of the fertile 
valley of the Connecticut. The settlement 
in that town, is one of the oldest and best 
cultivated in the State, and the society ex- 
celled, as it preceded others in comforts 
and refinements. The wealth of Mr. Wall 
was such that he spared no expense in the 
education of his step daughter, Miss Brush, 
who was sent to the capital of New Eng 
land to complete her studies. 

She was in her eighteenth year when 
Ethan Allen, liberated from the Tower of 
London, returned to his native State, with 
the fame of his daring deeds not a little 
exalted by reports of his sayings and do- 
ings beyond the water. 

“I should be delighted,” said Miss 
Brush, one evening in a mixed company, 
* to see this Mr. Allen, of whom we hear 
such indescribable things.” 

This saying was reported to Mr. Alle 








who soon after paid a visit to Mr. Wall’s, 
and was introduced to Miss Brush. Ther 
was mutually an agreeable surprise. Bot) 
were pleased with the tone of thought ani 


















flow, and developed traits of kindred syn 
len lingered until quite late. He had ob 


had listened to his conversation. 
** Now,” said he, as he rose to depart 


This was the initiative to an offer whidi 


Mrs. Allen was a woman of more thi 


In spi 


He also felt the 








about his grave, and the butterfly have de- | yet mild and persuasive. 
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Ethan Allen was many years his wife’s 





senior. After his death she married Dr, 
P of Colchester, Vermont, where 


she resided during the latter years of her 
life. By this marriage she had several 
children, and her descendants of the name 
of Allen and Penniman, are numerous in 
that State. 

She died, as she had lived, universally 
beloved and respected by all who knew 
her, and this tribute is offered to her mem- 
ory by one who had the privilege of 
knowing her intimately : 

Man is not born alone to act, or be 
The sole asserter of man’s liberty ; 
But so God shares the gifts of head and heart 
And crowns blest woman with a hero’s part.” 
EsTELLE. 





THE FAMILY. 





For the Youth’s Companion. 
LITTLE FURY. 

I went upon a bright and sunny day in 
June, to see the little maid who bore this 
singular, suspicious name. I found her in 
a yard of beautiful and fragrant flowers. 
Brothers, sisters, and young companions 
joined with her in her merry sports. Their 
wild and joyous laugh rang out upon the 
still and balmy air. The sweet flowers 
bent their tiny heads beneath the pressure 
of the many little feet that danced lightly 
through the gravel walks, beneath the 
spreading branches of the tall trees that 
grew in the rich man’s garden. 

Surrounded by every luxury and indul- 
gence which wealth and loving friends 
could bestow, she was the pride and pet of 
her father’s household, and among her 
youthful companions ; yet a careful effort, 
on their part, to render every arrangement 
in their childish sports agreeable to her 
fancy, could not escape detection by me. 
At this I wondered, yet the happy little 
child herself, did not appear to notice it at 
all. Among their lively sports, her laugh 
rang out the merriest—her bright eyes 
shone with ‘ heaven’s own blue,’—her 
glossy ringlets sported in the gentle breeze, 
like rippling waves of the sea when softly 
kissed by the gently receding sunbeams. 
Her ruby lips shamed the young rosebud. 
Her cheeks were deeply dyed with the 
blushing rose-tint of health, and her tiny 
feet danced lightly over the low beds of 
grass and flowers. I gazed on her with 
delight and admiration, and waited long 
to ascertain the reason why so mysterious 
a nickname should have been attached to 
so gentle a little being as the fair child 
who frolicked there in uncontrolled glee, 
unconscious of my presence, and I thought 
her the very image of loveliness and beau- 
ty. 
I looked again. In an elegantly fur- 
nished apartment, ornamented with the 
various pictures and paintings of foreign 
art and skill, on a couch of snowy white, 
supported by downy pillows, reclined the 
lovely sleeper. Tired of chasing the but- 
terflies of pleasure, when the dews of even- 
ing were quietly falling, she, like the little 
bird, had sought her downy nest, and fold- 
ing her soft pinions, lovingly laid down 
her little head, and sank in balmy slum- 
bers, doubtless revelling ’mong the birds 
and flowers in the garden of ‘ dream-land.’ 
Now, weary with watching, I retired, dis- 
satisfied, and still wondering as to the ti- 
tle of my little friend. 


ed, even lovelier than before. 


looking girl, of far less personal beauty 


checked and curly-haired little playmate 


er, who retains her seat, and with quiver 


I came again next day. Upon a mossy 
bank, beneath the shadow of a tall o’er- 
shadowing tree, she sat, looking, it seem- 
Her tiny 
fingers clasped the stems of rare flowers of 
her own gathering. By her side sat one 
of her companions, a pale-faced, gentle- 


and contrasting strangely with her rosy- 


and they are lovingly conversing on their 
various little plans and schemes of plea- 
sure, with a deep and lively interest, when 
in an unguarded moment, the pale-faced 
child has (all unconsciously) by some care- 
less word, disturbed and offended the jit-| because she loves you. 
tle Miss. In an instant the flowers drop 
from her hand, which dashes frightfully 
against the head of the meck little offend- 


ing lip and tearful eye, tries with loving 
words to calm the angry storm which was 
raging in the breast of the little Fury who 
stood be side her; but without effect. 














THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





ed and earth-stained flowers in the path-|Sampson, and find that your prayers are 


way. Those laughing blue eyes of yester- 
day now flash with the reddening glare of 
passion. Those checks that flushed with 
the damask tints of the rose, are lily pale 
with rage, and the whole countenance that 
was just now radiant with the smile of 
love and beauty, is darkened by the tem- 
pest of anger and maliciousness. What a 
change! My mind told me this was the 
secret. It could not be discovered in one 
day, but in two I had found it out entire- 
ly, and returned home wondering how 
many Little Fury’s this world contained. 
Colchester, Ct., Nov. SaRanH. 





WORK AND PLAY. 
The above picture seems to represent a con- 


versation between a father and his son. 


come in from a game of driving hoop. Well 


no work makes him a mere toy.” 
Youra’s Companion. 





For the Companion. 
JUVENILE FAITH. 


tells it sometimes to his children. 
Little George, as we will call him, lov 


in faith, they would soon have their prayer: 


wanted more than anything else was to b 
a strong man, and as he had read of th 


So every evening at family prayers littl 
George used to pray hard to be as stron 
as Sampson. 
could pull it down. 


ing it down. 


answered ? 


’ 


,| for, that he prayed with faith. 


You see litt 
George went to the door to try and see 


know what faith means, cannot pray wi 





The little foot stamps madly on the crush- 





faith. So if you want to be as strong 


The 
father seems to be a shoemaker, with his leath- 
er apron on, and his boots and shoes about him. 
He holds in his hand something like the Youth’s 
Companion, which he probably intends to give 
his son as a New Year’s Present, that he may 
have good instruction in the evening, from a 
friend who will talk to him every week in such 
a way that he will be glad to hear it—and it 
may lead him to imitate the industrious habits 
of his father, who has furnished his food and 
clothing ever since he was born. The boy 
looks bright and neat, and seems to have just 


hoop driving is good, healthy exercise in the 
open air—and although “All work and no 
play makes Jack a dull boy,” yet “All play and 
So says the 


Mr. Editor.—I heard a story of a good 
little boy, a short time since, which I 
thought would interest your readers, and 
I will write it for them. The little boy 
who is the subject of the story is now 
grown up to be a man, and he is known 
all over the State, but he remembers this 
occurrence of his youth with pleasure, and 


ed to read his Bible, and tried to do what 
that good book bade him. Well, he read 
in his Bible that if any one prayed to God 


answered. Now he supposed that praying 
in real earnest, really wishing for what he 
asked, was praying with faith. What he 


strength of Sampson, he could not be con- 
tented till he was as strong as Sampson. 


Well, of course he wanted 
to find out whether his prayers were an- 
swered, so what de you think he did?— 
After he got off his knees he used to go 
and hang on the kitchen door, to see if he 
I rather think, how- 
ever, that the door is standing yet, but at 
any rate, George never succeeded in pull- 


Now, my little friend, what do you sup- 
pose is the reason that that prayer was not 
I will try to tell you. George 
did npt know the meaning of the word 
faith. He thought that if he only prayed 
hard and really wanted what he prayed 
But faith 
means full confidence that God will grant 
what is sincerely asked for, if he thinks 
best ; just as you ask your mother to let 
you do something with faith, that is, be- 
lieve that she will let you do itif it is best, 


God would keep his word and answer the 
prayer; but if his faith had been true 
-| faith, he would have been certain that his 
prayer would be answered, if it were best. 

A great many people in the world, who 
are older and wiser than you are, and 





not answered, you must not think that the 
Bible is wrong, but you must pray still, 
and perhaps some day you will be so good, 
and have such great faith, that if God 
thinks it best for you, you will be alle to 
pull down the pillars of the Temple of the 
Idolaters. 8. 





SCRAPS FOR THE BOYS. 





WASHINGTON’S CABBAGE BED. 


Washington’s father one day went into 
the garden and prepared a little garden of 
finely pulverized earth, on which he wrote 
George’s name in full. Then strewing in 
plenty of cabbage seeds, he covered them 
up, and smoothed it all over nicely with 
the roller. This bed he purposely prepar- 
ed close along side of a gooseberry walk, 
which, happening at this time to be well 
hung with ripe fruit, he knew would be 
honored with George’s visits pretty regu- 
larly every day. 
Not many mornings passed away before in 
came George, with eyes wildly rolling, and 
his little cheeks ready to burst with great 
news—‘ O pa! come here—come here!’ 
* What’s the matter, my son, what’s the 
matter ?” 
*O come here, I tell you, pa! come 
here, and I'll show you such a sight as 
you never saw in all your lifetime.’ 
The old gentleman, suspecting what 
George would be at, gave him his hand, 
which he seized with great eagerness, and 
tugging him along through the garden, led 
him point blank to the bed whereon was 
inscribed, in large letters, and in all the 
freshness of newly sprung plants, the full 
name of GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
‘ There, pa,’ said George, quite in an 
ecstacy of astonishment, ‘ did you ever see 
such a sight in all your lifetime ?’ 
‘Why, it seems like a curious affair, 
sure enough, George.’ 

‘ But, pa, who did make it there—who 
id make it?’ 

‘It grew there by chance, I suppose, my 
son.” 
‘By chance, pa! O! no, no! it never 
did grow there by chance. Indeed, that it 
never did !’ 
‘Heigh ! why not, my son?” 
* Why, pa, did you ever see any body’s 
namo in a plant bed before ?” 
‘Well, but George, such a thing might 
happen, though you never saw it before.’ 
* Yes, pa, but I did never see the little 
plants grow up so as to make one single 
letter of my name before; now how could 
they grow up so as to make all the letters 
of my name, so exactly? and all so neat 
and even, too, at top and bottom > Opa, 
you must not say that chance did this !— 
Indeed, somebody did it, and I dare say, 
now, pa, you did it, just to scare me, be- 
cause I am your little boy.’ 
His father smiled and said, ‘ Well, 
George, you have guessed right. I indeed 
did it, but not to “scare” you, my son, 
but to learn you a great thing which I wish 
you to understand, about God Almighty 
and his works.’ 
‘ But, pa, where is God Almighty? I 
never did see him yet.’ 
‘True, my son, but though you never 
saw him, he is always with you. You did 
| not see me when ten days ago I made this 
little plant bed, where you see your name 
in such beautiful green letters ; but though 
you did not see me here, yet you knew 
that I was here.’ 
e| * Yes, pa, that I do know that you were 
g | here.’ 
‘ Well, and as my son could not believe 
that chance had made and put together so 
exactly the letters of his name, (though 
only sixteen,) then how can he believe 
that chance could have made and put to- 
gether all those milfions and millions of 
things that are now so exactly fitted to his 
good? ‘That my son may look at every- 
thing around him, see what fine eyes he 
has got! and a little pug nose to smell the 
sweet flowers, and pretty ears to hear 
sweet sounds, and a lovely mouth for his 
bread and butter, and O the little ivory 
teeth to cut it for him! And precious lit- 
tle hands and fingers to hold his play- 
things, and beautiful little feet for him to 
run about upon. And when my little 
rogue of a son is tired with running about, 
then the still night comes for him to lie 
down, and his mother sings, and the little 
crickets chirp him to sleep; and as soon 
as he has slept enough, and jumps up as 
fresh and strong as a little buck, there the 
sweet golden light is ready for him !— 
When he looks down in the water, there 
he sees the beautiful silver fishes for him ; 
and up in the trees, there are the apples 
and the peaches, and th 


fruits for him ; and al) around him, where- 
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ever my dear boy looks, he sees everthing 
just to his wants and wishes ; the bubbling 
springs, with cool, sweet water for him to 
drink ; and the wood to make the spark- 
2- heautiful 
horses for him to r\4e, and strong ox: to 





his sweeter mouth, and the little lambs, 


with snowy wool, for beautiful clothes for 
him! Now these, and all the ten thou- 
sand other good things more than my son 
can ever think of, and all so exactly fitted 
for his use and delight, how could chance 
ever have done all this for my little son?’ 





THE CONSIDERATE DOCTOR. 


A poor girl, who had just recovered 
from a fit of sickness, gathered up her 
scanty earnings, and went to the doctor’s 
office to settle her bill. Just at the door, 
the lawyer of the place passed into the 
office before on a similar errand. 

‘ Well, doctor,’ said he, ‘ I believe Iam 
indebted to you, and I should like to know 
how much.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said the doctor, ‘ I attended upon | 
you about a week, and what should you| 
charge me for a week’s services, or what 
do you realize, on an average, for a week’s 
services ?” 

* 0,’ said the lawyer, ‘ perhaps seventy- 
five dollars.’ 

‘Very well, then, as my time and pro- 
fession are as valuable as yours, your bill 
is seventy-five dollars.” 

The poor girl’s heart sank within her, 
for should her bill be anything like that, 
how could she ever pay? ‘The lawyer 
paid his bill and passed out, when the doc- 


ly inquired her errand. 

*I came,’ said she, ‘ to know what I owe 
you, although I know not as I can ever 
pay you.’ 

‘I attended you about a week,’ said he. 
* Yes, sir.’ 

* What do you get per week ?” 

*‘ Seventy-five cents,’ said she. 

‘Is that all ? 

* Yes, sir.’ 

‘Then your bill is seventy-five cents.’ 
The poor girl paid him thankfully and 
went back with a light heart. An old, and 
rich man of my acquaintance, was once 
remarking to the doctor, that no one earn- 
ed their money so easily as the doctor, or 
could get rich so easily. The doctor re- 
minded him of the many losses incurred, 
as they must visit the poor as well as the 
rich. ‘Well,’ said my old friend, ‘you 
must charge the rich the more, and then 
you can afford to lose by the poor.’ 

Not many weeks after, the old man was 
obliged to employ the doctor for some 
time. At the last visit his bill was pre- 
sented, and strongly protested as ener- 
mously high. 

* But,’ said the doctor, ‘ you know what 
you told me, and I have only followed your 
advice.” 
Not a word more was said, but the 
amount was immediately paid. 











PRESENTS—1857. 
Christmas and New Year’s Presents 
That are really Comfortable for 
CHILDREN AND ADULTS, 
AT THE 
FUR STORE 
—or— 
W. M. SHUTE, 
173 & 175 Washington Street, Boston. 
THE GREATEST CURIOSITY OF 
The Holidays 


SLAVERY AND FREEDOM! 


y% published by JAMES FRENCH & CO., Boston, a 
J New and Original Game for young and old. This 
Game is acknowledged to be the very best game ever pub- 
lished in Boston. It is a novelty rarely seen. Every person 
will admire its Price—50 cents. Just the thing for a Holi- 
day Gift. lw 





WHIPPLE & BLACK’S 
DAGUERREOTYPE, CRYSTALOTYPE, 
—AND— 

Photographic Establishment. 
No. 96 WASHINGTON STREET, 
J. A. WHIPPLE. BOSTON. J. W. BLACKS 


BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
BY G. W. LEACH, 


Corner of Winter and Washington Sts. 
BOSTON. 


BOYS’ CLOTHING. 
RS. H. CARNES has taken store No. 3 Hanover street 


make to order every description of 

Clothing for Boys 

at the shortest notice, and on reasonable terms. 

tinuance of favor is respectfully requested. 
THE STUDENT AND SCHOOLMATE: 


NsTRUCTION. 
EDITED BY N. A. CALKINS AND REY. A. R. POPE. 


in the reading exercises. New Speeches anc 
for School Declamation. A Magazine that will more inti 





family, while it youth to self-imp: 
Its Contents embrace familiar articles on NaTuRAL His. 


TORY, Mechanics, Natural Sciences, Biography, Travels 


with our reader—pupils, and hints pertaining to the rela. 


filled with an interesting collection of the rare and curi 


Published by 
JAMES ROBINSON AND COMPANY, 











as 


milk, and bee’ to make sweet honey for 


tor turned to the young woman, and kind- | § 


under Concert Hall, where she will keep on hand and 


From 3 to 16 years. Articles of every style will be =e 
vit 
thanks to former patrons, while in Court street, a con- 


A MONTHLY READER FOR SCHOOL AND HOME 
I 


The objects of this Magazine are to supply wants long 
felt by teachers : coming with something new and inte- 
resting each month to awaken a fresh and deeper interest 
Dialogues 


imately unite the instruction of school with reading in the 


History, Poetry, and Stories. The Tzacuer’s Desk con- 
tains various items of news, discoveries, inventions, chats 


tions and duties of pupils and teachers. Ourk MUSEUM is 
ous in literature and art, Questions, Puzzles, Enigmas, 





. 
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NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 
SELECTED FOR 
HOLIDAY GIFTS, REWARDS, &e. 


The American Sunday School Union 


PUBLISHERS NEARLY 


ONE THOUSAND DIFFERENT BOOKS 


—FOR— 

CHILDREN AND YourTs ! 

Moral and Instructive, Useful and Ornamental, Religious 
and Unsectarian. 

The following are some of the latest : 


READY WORK FOR WILLING HANDS; or, The 
Story of Comfort Allison. By the author of “ Irish Amy.’’ 
316 pp., with original Illustrations. 45 cents. 
THE LITTLE WATER-CRESS SELLERS. 36 pp., 9 cts. 
FIRST FLIGHT FROM THE NEST; or, Nellie’s Six 
Months in Boston ; with Illustrations. 86 pp-, 18 cents. 
MEMOIR OF OLD HUMPHREY ; with Gleanings from 
his Portfolio, in Prose and Verse ; Portrait and Burial- 
place. 252 pp. 18mo, 25 cents. 
ILLUSTRATED LIFE OF JOHN BUNYAN. By the 
author of “‘ Robert Dawson.”” With upwards of thirty 
emblematical cuts, initial letters, & 372 pp. 18mo, 
cents. 
STORIES FOR VILLAGE LADS. Embellished wish 
four full-page engravings. 144 pp. 18mo, 24 cents. 
MEMOIR OF THE REV. E. J. P. MESSINGER, Late 
Missionary to Africa. By Rev. Sternens H. Tyne, 
D.D. Arecord of the arduous and faithful though brief 
labors of a Missionary in Africa. 240 pp., 35 cents. 
SAMMY GILL ; or, The Little Pet Mocking-Bird, with 
other Stories, viz.: Slim Stephen—Little Willy—The 
Indians. Each ill d with Engravi rom ori- 
ginal designs. 72 pp. 18mo, 16 cents. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL HYMNS. _ A new selection of nearly 
400 hymns, designed specially for Sunday-school use. 
In various bindings, and qt different prices. 
STORIES OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 355 pp. 18mo, 
50 cents. 

This volume contains upwards of thirty narratives, 
embracing the principal incidents in the gospel history ; 
each with a beautiful pictorial illustration from an original 
esign. A more attractive and valuable book for the nur- 
sery, the family, or the school, will not easily be found. 
MARIA’S TWO VACATIONS ; or, Principle in Pleasure. 
252 pp., 37 cents. 

WESLEY AND HIS FRIENDS. 
196 pp. 18mo, 35 cents. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER’S BIBLE STORIES.— 
Ten stories in simple language, and illustrated with a 
large fine engraving. 
THE SISTERS ; or, Reminiscences of a Village Teacher. 
72 pp., 16 cents. 
CITY SIGHTS FOR COUNTRY EYES. Quarto; con- 
taining a series of common objects in the city, drawn 
from actual life, panied with d iptive sketches. 
The prints, letter-press and initials are printed in co- 
lors, and the cover is of itself a study for young eyes. 
cents. 
SHELOMITH’S SON: the Curser and Blasphemer. By 
the author of “‘ The Harvey Boys.”” 146 pp., 24 cents. 
PRACTICAL PIETY ; or, The Influence of the Religion 
of the Heart on the Conduct of: the Life. By HANNAH 
More. With an allegorical illustrasion. 425 pp. 18mo, 
50 cents 
RUTH ELMER: a tale for School-girls. 
% cents. 
A TOILET-GLASS FOR VERY YOUNG LADIES.— 
32 pp. 32mo, 5 cents. 
HENRY MORRIS ; or, Living for an Object. 192 pp., 
30 cents. 





Highly illustrated. 





126 pp. 18mo, 


HENRY HOYT, Agent. 
1-tf No. 9 Cornhill. 


HOLIDAY GIFTS! HOLIDAY GIFTS!! 
CROSBY, NICHOLS & CO., 
Have for sale an unusually large variety of 
BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS: 
rc. N. & CO, ask particular attention to their 
BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, 


EXPRESSLY INTENDED FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


Wew Holiday Books for Children. 
1—THE PEARLS, AND OTHER TALES. 
2—TITANIA, OR TALES AND LEGENDS. 


3—HURRAH FOR THE HOLIDAYS: Or the Plea- 
sures and Pains of Freedom. 


4—MOTHER’S TRUE STORIES. 
All beautifully bound and illustrated. 
THE LIBRARY OF GERMAN STORIES. 


Comprised in eight volumes, by the most popular Ger- 
man writers. Beautifully illustrated, with six colored en- 
gravings. 


OUR LIST OF HOLIDAY BOOKS 
Comprises all the most popular Juvenile Works in print, 
BOTH ENGLISH AND AMERICAN, 

AN ALMOST ENDLESS VARIETY, 

0 ited and Il) d in new rnd beautiful styles. 
CROSBY, NICHOLS & CO., 
111 Washington Street. 





BROWN, TAGGARD & CHASE. __ 
SUCCESSORS TO 
W. J. REYNOLDS & CO. 
No. 29 Cornhill, Boston, 


Beg leave the call the Attention of those Purchasing Books 
for Libraries to the following List of Beautiful Books. 


ROLLO'S TOUR IN EUROPE. 
BEING A NRW SERIES OF 


ROLLO BOOKS, 
BY REV. JACOB ABBOTT, 


Tn Six Volumes beautifully Illustrated. 
ROLLO ON THE ATLANTIC, « « LOonpoN, 
“ « IN Paris, “« « Tur Rune. 
“oe SWITZERLAND, “« SCOTLAND. 


Extract from the Preface. 


In this series of narratives we offer to the readers of the 
Rollo Books a continuation of the history of our little he- 
ro, by giving them an account of the adventures which 
such a boy may be expected to meet with in making a 
tour of Europe. The books are intended to be books of 
instruction rather than of mere amusement: and in pe- 
rusing them, the reader may feel assured that all the in- 
formation whieh they contain, not only in respect to the 
countries visited, but to the customs, usages, and modes 
of life that are described, and also in regard to the gene- 
ral character of the incidents and adventures that the 
young travellers meet with, is in most strict accordance 
with fact. The main design of the narratives is, thus, 
the ication of useful ledge ; everything 
which they contain, except what is strictly personal, in 
relation to the actors in the story, may be depended upon 
as exactly and eeneieny true. 

Price 50 cent per Vol. 








PHILLIPS,/SAMPSON AND COMPANY, 
13 Winter Street, Beston, 
Have just Published 
- A NEW WORK BY DR. H TCHCOCK, THE GEOLOGIST. 
RELIGIOUS TRUTH ; 


- | Tilustrated from Science, in Addresses and Sermons on 
’ Special Occasions. 
BY REV. EDWARD HITCHCOCK, D. D., 
(Late President of Amherst College,) author of “ The Re- 
ligion of Geology,” ke. &e. 


tati Hitch 





Th of k, as a man of profound 
learning and varied culture, as well as an eminent teacher 


blems, etc. 
Sample copies sent free for examination. .. jof saligue, secure for his new work an instant and 
TERMS : Single copy, one ~~ $1,00; Five ccpies, | favorable consideration. His writings are always based 
$4,00 ; Sixteen copies, $12,00, in advance. upon sul ial foundations, and his style is forcible and 


. 
icuous. But it is not neces 


Tspic' to add any eulo 
rae author so wid 











119 Washington Street. 2 


known on sides of the Atlantic. 
The many readers of his previous works in this country 
and in Great Britain, welcome any new production 
from his pen. . 1 
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SHE IS ONLY A BEGGAR. | 

The cold wind blew drearily, and the air felt | 
as if full of snow. People hurried on as if anx- 
ious to reach their warm homes, and drew their | 
outer garments about them closely, to 
shut out the cold. 

Upon turning a corner a pitiable object met | 
my view. It was a little girl about ten years 
of age, whose tattered garments and bare and | 
bleeding feet ought to have made her an object | 
of sympathy to all who saw her; it did not, 
however. One and another passed her, scarcely 
giving her a look. Oh! how she shivered, and | 
her teeth actually chattered with cold. She | 
was fair to look upon, and there was a modesty | 
and correctness of deportment about her, which 
spoke of better days. I wondered that she did 
not ask for relief, as person after person passed | 
her by. Perhaps she was waiting to read| 
kindly feeling in some of the faces, ere she | 
made her wants known. | 

Presently an old gentleman approached her, | 
and I did not wonder that she ventured to speak | 
to him, for his locks, white as the driven snow, 
and the smile of benevolence upon his open 
face, at once gave her confidence. He placed | 
some money in her hand, and inquiring where | 
she lived, and telling her that he would call on | 
her mother immediately, he passed on. Soon 
loud shouts of merriment reached our ears, and | 
about twenty children rushed around the cor-| 
ner. Delighted with their freedom, and wrap- 
ped in warm coats and fuss, they really enjoyed 
being out in the keen, frosty air, and forgot | 
too, never having suffered, that there was any | 
sorrow or suffering in the world. | 

As they came near,I saw that the poorly 
clad child pressed herself between two blocks | 
of buildings, as if to avoid them. I wondered | 
at this, and resolved to learn the reason, when 
just before I reached the place, I heard one boy 
say, “Oh, ho! here’s the beggar girl; now} 
we'll have some fun, Come out here, rag fair! | 
Who made your bonnet, and who fitted your 
dress. You have got plenty of streamers, 
any how, hardly the right color, though. Come 
boys and girls, let’s have some fun!” And with 
these words upon his lips he approached the 
poor child, down whose cheeks the tears were 
streaming, and with a stick which he held in 
his hand, began to pass it over her head as if he 
were about to strike her. By this time seve- 
ral boys and girls had surrounded her, and pre- 
vented her proceeding on her way. One little 
girl, I noticed, was trying to persuade the boy 
who had so cruelly taunted her with her pover- 
ty, to desist, and as J came up, he was saying, 
“ Why must’nt I tease her? She is only a beg- 
gar girl, and I will have some fun.” 

As I came near and talked to the boy, after 
a while he appeared ashamed of what he had 
been doing, and with his mates went home. 

The poor child thanked me with her looks, 
and soon I had the satisfaction of knowing that 
she had been provided for, and made comforta- 
ble. She was a good child, little friends, al- 
though “she was only a beggar,” and I trust 
no little boy or girl who reads this, will ever 
tease or make sport of the poor or the unfortu- 
nate. Este.ue. 


—— 


EXAMPLE OF INDUSTRY. 

As the Clerk of the Companion office has 
been as long, and almost as well known to the 
Subscribers, as the Editor, we ask to be excus- 
ed for naming him as an example of persever- 
ing industry, for the imitation of young men, 
in this age of change and impetuosity. The 
following letter to the Editor will tell its own 
story : 

Boston, Dec. 20, 1856. 

Mr. Willis, Dear Sir.—I began work in the 
Boston Recorder & Youth’s Companion office, 
Oct. 26, 1823, from which to the present time 
is 33 years, 2 months. Deducting two anda 
half years for absence, leaves 30 years and 8 
months, The amount of my earnings in that 
time is $14,741—averaging about $9,25 per 
week. I take great pleasure in saying, that 
the amount of my weekly dues has been always 
promptly paid without asking for it. I hereby 
express my unfeigned thanks for the kindness 
which has always been shown towards me, and 
_ shall remember with gratitude the many favors 
I have received, as long as memory endures. I 
would also say, that during the whole time I 
have been in your employ, I have endeavored 
to do the very best I could for your interest at 
all times, and on all occasions; and have al- 
ways been anxious to fulfil the duties of my 
station acceptably. As an instance of close 
application :—For the last eighteen years and 
four months, I have written on, and mailed, all 
the papers, (Youth’s Companion) every consec- 
utive week, during that time, having lost only 
one day. Very respectfully, yours &c., 

Wm. A. Parker. 

Mr. Parker is not only an example of industry 
but of economy, for, (with the help of a wife of 
like habits,) he has supported his family res- 





~ YOUTH’S COMPANION. |Pecttbly, 


| the present year. 


THE 


to secure him from want in the future. 

Mr. Parker was an apprentice to Samuel T. 
Armstrong, before the second British war, was 
drafted as a soldier, and stationed on the forts 
in Boston harbor during that contest, and re- 
ceived a pension from the Government.— 
Though his health is impaired by long and 
close application in-doors, yet as an out-door 
Agent to some public institution in the city, he 
might probably do worthily for another thirty 
years. 

On the occasion of the Inauguration of the 
Statue of Franklin, in Boston, in September last, 
one of the objects of most interest in the pro- 
cession, was the Printing Press on which Frank- 
lin worked. The man in the short jacket and 
paper cap who worked the Press, was William 
A. Parker. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
East Jaffrey, N. H., Dec. 20, 1356. 

Mr. Willis, Respected Sir.—I am happy once 
more to address you as the Editor of the Com- 
panion, which you have for so long a time aid- 
ed in conducting to all parts of our beloved 
country, and throughout this Christian land, 
and which weekly rejoices the hearts of so 
many parents and children. It sheds its be- 
nign charms both on the rich and the poor; it 
enters alike the stately mansion and the humble 
cottage. Many years have rolled round since 
the Companion first saw the light of day, yet it 
always visits us with the same true and living 
beauties with which it has ever shone. En- 
closed you may find one dollar for this paper 
another year. May your life and health be 
preserved many years, that you may press on 
in the noble work which you have begun, is the 
wish of your friend, E. M. Peirce. 


Dummerston, Vt., Dec. 19, 1856. 

My Dear Mr. Willis.—The dollar I sent you 
last year for the Companion was the first I ever 
earned, and now I send you this dollar of my 
earnings for another year. Please send it to 
me as full of interesting reading as last year, 
and I shall ever think of youas of a father, now 
my own dear father is dead. 

Yours with filial affection, Assy M. Knarr. 


Homer, Illinois, Dec. 17, 1856. 
Mr. Willis, Dear Sir.—I{t is about eleven 
years since we began to take the Companion, 
and I cannot bear the idea of parting with it. 
It would be so much like discarding one of the 
family. So enclosed you will find one dollar for 
Respectfully yours, 
Ww. L. Carr. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Lire in Israex; or Portraitures of Hebrew 
Character. By Maria T. Richards. Author 
of Life in Judea. New York: Sheldon, 
Blakeman & Co. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 


“Life in Israel” was preceded some time 
ago by “Life in Judea.” Together they form 
a series of sketches whose object is to trace 
through the history of the chosen people, from 
the time of their deliverance out of the house 
of Egyptian bondage until the very advent of 
the Messiah, the familiar daily life of the Jew- 


ish people. 

‘the work before us begins with a sketch of 
the encampment at Elim, immediately after the 
destruction of Pharaoh and his host, and while 
the rejoicing song of Moses and Miriam was 
still lingering in the air. It follows the chosen 
wanderers in their long march over the sandy 
desert, by the waters that gushed from the 
smitten rock, through the battles with the sur- 
rounding nations, to the foot of Mt. Sinai, 
through the time of the building of the Taber- 
nacle, by Kadesh and the impregnable fortres- 
ses of Edom to Mount Hor, where their eyes 
gazed for the last time upon the high-priest 
who had hitherto entered for them into the 
symbolic presence of God. 

It follows the chosen people by the lifted bra- 
zen serpent and the ashes of Peor, to the plains 
of Moab, where the Israelites watched the as- 
cending feet of their leader as he passed up the 
crags of Pisgah to his solitary burial and un- 
known sepulchre. The gathering to the Holy 
City, the dedication of the Temple of Solomon, 
the House of the Forest of Lebanon—in short, 
the glory of the reign of Solomon, constitute 
the second part of these sketches. The third 
describes the captivity in Babylon, and the final 
return and rebuilding of the Temple. The 
successive events of these two epochs we have 
no time to specify; they are familiar to every 
one. But the spirit, the life, the surroundings 
of that unequalled time and that peculiar race, 
here find an excellent embodiment. 

TREES OF AMERICA. 

The second part of Dr. U. Piper's Trees of 
America has been published, and can be had 
of Jas. Munroe & Co. It contains beautiful 
plates representing an “ Ash Forest in Maine,” 
“The Charter Oak,” “The Boston Elm on the 
Common,” and a splendid white pine tree on 
the estate of Hon. F. O. Prince, in Winchester, 
Mass. The work is highly creditable to the 
editor, and we trust his success will be com- 
mensurate with his ability. From the number 
of complimentary letters Dr. Piper has receiv- 
ed from eminent individuals, we select the fol- 


lowing 5 

R. U. Piper, M. D. Dear Sir: Permit me 
to express to you the pleasure I have received 
from your work on the “ Trees of America.”— 
The design is happy, its development original, 
well adapted to excite a general interest in 
planting, and distributing along our ruads, ca- 
nals, and railways, and upon our farms, those 
most beautiful of nature’s works, 

May your spirit be infused into our farmers 
and capitalists, exciting a pure taste and an 
active ap i e profitab] and 
beauty of our trees—a result if effected, which 
will place your name high among the benefac- 
tors of your country. I am respectfully yours, 

Jostan Quincy. 


ion o 
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and laid upenough “cornin thecrib”| Old Moll and Little Agnes, or the Rich Poor, 


and the Poor Rich. By Mrs. Madeline Leslie, 
author of Courtesies of Wedded Life. Boston, 
Shepard, Clark & Co, [Illustrated with engrav- 
ings. Valuable and interesting. 





VARIETY. 





CONTROL YOUR TEMPERS. 


Dear Cuitpren:—I want to write to you 
something about the ‘ government of temper. 
Do any of you ever get angry? I need not 
wait to hear you truthfully say, ‘Yes, ma’am,’ 
I know while you live in this world you are 
very liable to get angry. There are thousands 
of petty annoyances which daily and often 
hourly occur which serve to raise our tempers 
and make us feel angry; but the Bible says, 
‘ Be ye angry and sin not.’ I suppose the mean- 
ing of this for tittle folks is, when you are 80 
angry that you want to do something desperate, 
strike the object of your anger, or say bad 
words ; then, if you have been the injured one, 
and succeeded in keeping quiet with your 
tongue and hands, you will be angry and sin 
not. 

When I was a little girl I remember how 
angry I would sometimes become, and how it 
seemed to relieve me to say what I ought not 
to say, and what I always regretted saying af- 
ter I became pleasant. My father said to me 
one day, ‘Lizzie, when you get angry close 
your lips to keep from saying anything, and af- 
ter you get over your anger you will feel hap- 
py that you said nothing.’ 

I tried it, and the beneftt was so great that 
I never again indulged in using my tongue 
when angry, for all persons will say things 
while angry that they would never say in a 
calmer state of feeling. Children try it. 

Yours, Aunt Lizzie. 
WHAT DID THE CLOCK SAY. 

The clock upon the tower of a neighboring 
church tolled forth slowly and solemnly, the 
knell of the departed hour. 

As the last sound died away, Willie, who 
was sitting on the carpet at his mother’s feet, 
lifted his head, and looking earnestly in her 
face, asked, 

‘Mother! what did the clock say ? 

‘To me,’ said his mother sadly, ‘it seemed 
to say gone—gone—gone } 

‘What, mother! what has gone!’ 

‘ Another hour, my son.’ 

* What is an hour, mother?” 


‘A white-winged messenger from our Father ed 
in heaven, sent by him to inquire of you—of 


me, what we are doing? what we are saying ? 
what we are thinking and feeling? 

‘Where has it gone, mother ? 

‘ Back to Him who sent it, bearing’ on its 
wings, that were so pure and white when it 
came, a record of all our thoughts, words and 
deeds, while it was with us.’ 

‘ Were they all such as our Father could re- 
ceive with a smile of approbation ” 

Reader! what record are the hours, as_they 
come and go, bearing up on high for you ? 


THE FATHER AND HIS DAUGHTER. 
During a series of religious meetings held in 
the school house ofa small village, a very little 
girl became much interested for the salvation 
of her soul. ler father, a hater of holiness, 
who lived next door from the place of meeting, 
finding his little daughter was so much interest- 
ed in the meetings and had been forward to be 
prayed for, strictly forbade her entering the 
‘house of prayer.’ The poor little girl was 
much oppressed, and knew not what to do, but 
obeyed her father until the next meeting was 
half through, then slipping out without his 
knowledge, and getting through a hole in the 
fence, she hastily ranto meeting. It was some 
time before her father missed her; when he 
found her gone, he went immediately to the 
meeting, where she was on her knees with 
others, whom the people of God were praying 
for. So enraged was he, that he went directly 
forward, and took her in his arms to carry her 
from the place. As he raised her from her 
knees she looked up with a heavenly smile, and 
said: ‘It is too late now, pa.” This was too 
much for the hardened sinner; he too sank on 
his knees while he was prayed for; and very 
soon he found that Savior he had in vain at- 
tempted to shut out from his daughter’s heart. 


THE USELESS TABLE. 


At school little girls and boys learn lessons 
about how many inches make a foot, how many 
ounces make a pound, and how many farthings 
make a penny. One day, when the lesson was 
the table called ‘ Ale and Beer Measure,’ a lit- 
tle boy remarkable for the correct manner in 
which he usually said all his lessons, was quite 
unprepared. 

* How is this, John?’ said his teacher. 

*I thought it was no use, sir,’ said John. 

‘No use!’ interrupted the master. 

‘No, sir; it’s ale and beer measure,’ said 
John. 

‘I know it is,’ said the master. 

* Well, sir, said the little boy, father and 1 
both think it is no use to learn about ale and 
beer, as we never mean to buy, sell, or drink it.’ 


GOING TO A ‘ BETTER COUNTRY.’ 

A Christian does not turn his back upon the 
fine things of this world, because he has no na- 
tural capacity to enjoy them, notaste for them ; 
but because the Holy Spirit has shown him 

reater and better things. He wants flowers 
that will never fade ; he wants something that 
a man can take with him to another world. He 
is like a man who has had notice to quit his 
house, and having secured a new one, he is no 
more anxious to repair, much less to embellish 
and beautify the old one ; his thoughts are upon 
the removal. If you hear him converse, it is 
upon the house to which he is going. Thither 
he sends his goods ; and thus he declares plain- 
ly what he is seeking.—[Cecil. 


The way of error and sin is always down hill, 
and once in motion, who can tell when and 
where he will stop? You may trifle with the 
Sabbath to-day ; to-morrow you profane it. To- 














ON. 





day you take a glass to gratify a friend; to- 
morrow you may take one to gratify yourself. 

ou now endure bad company; you will soon 
choose it—so true is it, ‘They proceed from 
evil to evil.’ 


WHIPPING THE DOGS. 


We have seen somewhere a story of this im- 
port. ‘T'wo men started for the same place on 
a bright morning to make a journey occupying 
aday. They soon cxpanated. The one reach- 
ed his destination while the sun was yet visible 
in the west. He leisurely stabled his horse, 
took his evening meal, and made himself com- 
fortable at the inn. His only trouble was con- 
cern for his laggard companion. He thought 
‘some evil must have befallen him.’ Long af- 
ter dark, his fellow traveller arrived. eing 
asked the cause of his delay, ‘I was obliged to 
stop,’ said he, ‘at every other house, to whip 
off the little dogs that bark at me. Did they 
not bark at you also” ‘Yes,’ replied the 
other, ‘but I did not stop to whip them. fF told 
them they were unmannerly curs, and drove 
on. 

Calumniators may usually betrusted to time, 
and the slow but steady justice of public opi- 
nion. 





THE CHILD’S ADMONITION. 


A bad, passionate man, was one morning 
swearing at his wife, when his little girl of five 
years old came into the room and said, 

‘ Mother! I know my text, let me make haste 
to school.’ 

* What is the text, my dear? said the poor 
mother, wishing to keep her child from hearing 
the oaths of the father. 

‘Bless and curse not,’ said the little girl, put- 
ting up her rosy mouth to her father for a kiss, 
as she finished the words. 

The tears came into the man’s eyes as the 
child departed. All that day, ‘ Bless and curse 
not,’ rang in his ears. He became a changed 
man from that time. God had spoken by the 
mouth of a little child. 


CLIPPINGS. 


Little acts of kindness, gentle words, loving 
smiles—they strew the path of life with flowers, 
they make the sunshine brighter and the green 
earth greener ; and he who bade us “love one 
another,” looks with favor upon the gentle and 
kind-hearted, and he pronounced the meek 
blessed. 

Yankee Doopte.—It the Fourth of July 
dinner in Boston, the following toast was offer- 


“ Yankee Doodle—the tune to which our fa- 
thers marched to victory. May their sons, as 
they commemorate Yankee Doodle-doo, remem- 
ber what Yankee Doodle did.” 


Childhood is like a mirror, catching and re- 
flecting images all around it. Remember that 
an impious or profane thought uttered by a pa- 
rent’s lips, may operate on the young heart like 
a careless spray of water thrown upon polished 
steel, staining it with rust, which no after-scour- 
ing can efface. 

A youngster, not quite three years old, said 
to his sister, while munching gingerbread, ‘ Sis, 
take half of this cake to keep till afternoon, 
when I get cross.’ 


If a man does not make new acquaintances 
as he advances through life, he will soon find 
himself alone. A man should keep friendship 
in constant repair. 


“ The cup that is full can hold no more.” So 
if you wish that bad thoughts should find no 
room in your hearts, keep them full of good 
thoughts and deeds. 

Why is sympathy like blind man’s buff? Be- 
cause it is a fellow feeling for a fellow creature. 





POETRY. 





THE SNOW DRIFTS. 


As fast the snowy shower fell noiseless 
O’er the hard and frozen ground, 

And shrouded every pine and fir tree 
With an ermine mantle round: 

My little cherub boy was sporting 
On the carpet at my feet ; 

With the light music of his prattle, 
Chiming on my ear so sweet. 


But I called him from his gambols, 
Bade him let his playthings lie, 

That he might see the soft-winged strangers, 
Floating downward from the sky. 

And as we stood beside the window, 
He upon the cushioned chair, 

He kissed a welcome to the snow flakes, 
With his tiny hand so fair. 


And often gazed he through the window, 
When high heaped the snow drifts lay, 

And tried to tell me how they glistened, 
In his little childish way. 

Yet often longed I for the springtime, 
With its verdure fresh and fair, 

And for the golden days of summer, 
Flowery fields and perfumed air. 

For many pleasant scenes I fancied,— . 
Saw with all a parent’s joy, 

Along the walks and green — sporting, 
The darling image of my boy. 

But when the snow drifts all had vanished ; 
And the spring time fresh appeared, 

Oh, instead of joy came sorrow, 
Crushed were all the hopes I reared. 


And on this golden day of summer, 
With its soft and perfumed air, 

Again I stand beside the window, 
Close beside a vacant chair; 

I see the walks: the trees and verdure 
Bowing to the breezes mild: 

But oh! my heart is sad and lonely,— 
Where is now my cherub child! 


1 listen, but no footsteps patter ; 
Gone the playthings from the floor : 

All is silent ; for his prattle 
Ne’er will chime its music more, 

For when again the snow-shower falling, 
Yonder walks with down shall pave, 

The glistening snow drifts then will gather, 
O’er my litle cherub’s grave.— Transcript. 


= ————S 
AUTUMN. 
Oh, wherefore should one fond regret 
To summer past be given ? 
Will not the Autumn’s falling leaves 
Direct our thoughts to heaven ? 


The summer flowers have passed away 
In wood, in field, in glen, : 

Their perfume floats not through the air 
Their lovely tints are gone. 


While the loved groves, in colors bright 
As beams of early dawn, 

And every leaf, in every vale, 
Proclaims that summer's gone. 


Nor dol mourn. Autumn, I love 
Thy music, which I hear 

In the bleak gust; although it moves 
All other hearts with fear. 


I always loved thy sombre hue 
Thy harvests, bright as gold, 

Thy holy, silent, evening hours, 
Have charms for me, untold. 


Yes, at the shadowy, twilight hour, 
I deem that thou dost bring 

Sweet tidings froin the spirit world 
Upon thy sable wing. 


I love to view thy changing hues 
They ever seem to say, 

Put not thy trust in earthly things, 
They soon must pass away. 


But seek admission to obtain 
Where changes are unknown; 
Pray for a spirit that can say, 
“ Father, thy will be done.”—Ch. Mirror 


THE BABY’S BURIAL. 
We buried the baby on a summer day, 
When the earth was clothed in its bright array; 
The flowers were wet with the drops of rain, 
And the hill-side glow’d with its golden grain, 
On a sloping ground, by a forest deep, 
We buried the baby for its long, long sleep. 


’T was a lovely babe that we buried there ; 
With his marble cheek and his golden hair ; 
The beantifal brow of the sleeping child 
Spoke a thoughtful brain, and a spirit mild. 
His beautiful hands together were clasp’d, 
As a sweet bouquet they gently grasp’d. 


His sister had placed round the sleeper’s head, 
Bright flowers to fade in his darksome bed. 

A sleeper he was, yet he seem’d not so, 

For his blue eyes shone with a life-like glow ; 
*T was a solemn thing; (and I held my breath,) 
To be look’d at so, by a child in death! 


Yes, he sleepeth now in the quiet, grave, 

Where no sorrows flow and no tempests rave. 

The flowers shall fade fromthe dear one’s breast, 

But his soul shall dwell in the land of rest, 

Till an angel-band from the sky shall come, 

And his body bear to its heavenly home. 
Sweet Briar Dell, N. J. [S..S. Ade. 


MY ROSE TREE. 


I have a little rose tree, 
Its leaves of emerald green 

And as bright and e’en as beautiful 
As any to be seen; 

It stands within my window, 
Sheltered from snow and rain, 

And nestles like a loving thing 
Against the window pane. 


And now when cold December winds 
Are howling through the vale, 

And the thiekly falling snow-flakes 
Are borne upon the gale, 

The bright flowers on my cherished tree 
Exhale a sweet perfume, 

And seem to shed a summer glow 
Throughout my humble room. 


My beauteous little rose tree, 
{ would not from thee part: 

I hope thy presence long may cheer 
My sometimes drooping heart : 

Bnt when thy leaves are scattered, 
And thy branches withered lie, 

Thy beauty bright, long years I ween, 
Will live in memory.—. Farmer. 
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IMPORTANT TO GENTLEMEN. 


ir NICHOLS’ ROOMS, since he has enlarged his pre- 
mises, will be found to form one of the finest establish- 
ments of the kind ever opened in this country. The fol- 
lowing inducements may entitle it to patronage :— 
A GOOD LIGHT TO SELECT BY. 
AN EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT TO SELECT FROM. 


A FINE ARTICLE OF READY MADE CLOTHING 
MAY BE OBTAINED. 


DRESSING GOWNS AND BREAKFAST JACKETS IN 
EVERY STYLE. 

THE BEST OF CUTTERS ARE ENGAGED, HUDSON 
and BEACH BEING AT THE HEAD. 

CASH CUSTOMERS AT THIS ESTABLISH MENT ARE 
NOT CHARGED 2% PER CENT EXTRA TO OFF- 
SET BAD DEBTS. 

Try me once and see if these things be true. 
GEO. N. NICHOLS‘ 
Rooms 96 Washington Street, up stairs. 


NEW JUVENILE BOOKSTORE. 
]M. P. TEWKSBURY, 362 Washington Street, Boston, 
thankful for the patronage of the last TWELVE 
YEARS, would invite attention to a much enlarged and im- 
proved store at his OLD STAND, where he offers every 
thing in the line of 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 


At Wholesale or Retail, on the most Reasonable Terms. 
Particular and constant pains taken in the supply of 


School Books and School Stationery, 
WITH 
JUVENILE AND TOY BOOKS, GAMES, &e. 
be greater variety than can be found anywhere else. 





YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
A FAMILY PAPER 
DEVOTED TO 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love—No See- 
tariani Nec vorsy. 
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